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quarters. That is the account given in Washington's despatch; and his story is confirmed by a young officer in a famous English regiment, who lived to conquer Mysore at the head of the largest British army that had ever marched to victory in India. " We were trotted about three miles, (without a halt to draw breath,) to support a battalion of light infantry which had imprudently advanced so far as to be in great danger of being cut off. This must have happened, but for our haste. The instant the front of our columns appeared, the enemy began to retire to their works, and our light infantry to camp. On our return we were exposed to the fire of the Americans. A man in my company had his hat shot through, nearly in the direction of my wound, but the ball merely raised the skin." So wrote Captain Harris, of the Fifth Fusiliers, whose head had been broken by a bullet at Bunker's Hill. He had now come back from hospital, in fine spirits and with a very solid appetite,1 to serve another turn in that rude apprenticeship which in his case was the path to lofty fortunes.
Howe claimed the affair as a success; but his best officers thought differently. Sir Henry Clinton, long afterwards, recorded his view in a note on the margin of Stedman's History. " The ungovernable impetuosity," (he wrote,) "of the light troops drew us into this scrape." Colonol von Donop, a very gallant man, and no boaster, reported that, if it had not been for the opportune arrival of his Jagers, the Highlanders and the British Light Infantry would perhaps have been
1 " We placed our picquets ; borrowed a sheep ; killed, cooked, and ate some of it ; and then went to sleep on a gate which we took the liberty of throwing off its hinges. The sixteenth of September, before \ve started in the morning, our dinner, consisting of a goose and a piece of mutton, had been put on the fire. Our domestic deposited the above-named delicacies on a chaise, and followed us with it to our ground. When the fight was over, he again hung the goose to the fire, but the poor bird had been scarcely half done when we were ordered to return to our station. There again we commenced cooking, and, though without dish, or plate, or knife, did ample justice to our fare, which we washed down with bad rum and water, and then composed ourselves to rest on our friendly gate," Captain George Harris to his uncle 5 September 1776,